his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  John  Copeland  who  took  David,  King 
of  Scots,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross.  His  childhood  was  spent 
in  the  Lake  District  where  he  knew  Wordsworth,  Hartley  Coleridge  and 
John  Wilson  (better  known  as  Christopher  North),  the  editor  of  ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  study  engineering,  but  he  was 
very  anxious  to  go  to  sea,  and,  as  he  was  too  old  for  the  Navy,  he  made  several 
voyages  on  a merchant  vessel.  On  one  of  these  he  visited  Bermuda  during 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  became  so  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  medical  profession  that  he  determined  to  enter  the  medical 
service  of  the  Navy,  and  accordingly  commenced  his  studies  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  in  1844.  One  of  his  fellow  students,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
warm  friendship,  was  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  and  this  friendship,  to  a great 
extent,  determined  Huxley’s  career.  In  the  chapter  of  autobiography  prefixed 
to  his  Essays,  Huxley  says  : “ I was  talking  to  a fellow-student  (the  present 
eminent  physician,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer)  and  wondering  what  I should  do  to 
meet  the  imperative  necessity  of  earning  my  own  bread,  when  my  friend 
suggested  that  I should  write  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  at  that  time  Director- 
General  for  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Navy  for  an  appointment.”  This 
appointment  he  obtained,  wrent  for  his  famous  cruise  on  the  “ Rattlesnake,” 
and  made  the  zoological  observations,  which  not  only  brought  him  fame,  but 
settled  his  path  in  life. 

After  finishing  his  medical  studies  and  becoming  qualified  to  practise, 
Fayrer  obtained  a commission  in  the  Navy,  and  was  sent  to  the  naval  hospital 
at  Haslar,  where  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons  was  Andrew  Clark,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fayrer  had  only  been  a short 
time  at  the  hospital  when  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  invited  him  to  travel  with 
him.  They  travelled  together  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
While  they  were  at  Palermo,  fighting  occurred  between  the  Sicilians  and 
Neapolitans.  At  Rome,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  being  the  first  Protestant 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  After  his  travels  were  over  he  did  not  return 
to  the  Navy,  but  obtained  a commission  in  the  Artillery  and  sailed  for  India 
on  June  29,  1850,  before  his  friend  Huxley  had  returned  from  his  voyage  on 
the  “Rattlesnake.”  In  less  than  two  years  he  was  sent  to  Burmah,  where  he 
so  distinguished  himself  that  Lord  Dalhousie  appointed  him  to  the  post  of 
Residency  Surgeon  at  Lucknow,  regarding  which  lie  says  in  an  autograph 
letter : “ I have  purposely  reserved  it,  that  I might  bestow  it,  as  the  best 
medical  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor-General,  upon  the  assistant- 
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suigeon  who  should  be  found  to  have  rendered  the  most  approved  services 
during  the  war  with  Burmah.” 

ihe  extraordinary  energy  which  had  gained  Fayrer  distinction  fouud 
full  scope  in  the  manifold  duties  of  his  new  office,  for,  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  Residency  Surgeon,  lie  had  to  superintend  the  hospital  and  other 
institutions,  and  to  iill  the  office  of  postmaster.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  honorary  Assistant-Resident,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  add  political 
work  and  correspondence  to  his  already  onerous  duties.  When  the  King  of 
Oude  was  deposed,  the  care  of  his  horses,  elephants,  camels,  wild  animals,  and 
artillery  was  thrown,  in  addition,  upon  Fayrer’s  shoulders.  In  spite  of  it  all, 
he  managed  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office,  and  to  extend  its  operations  over 
the  whole  province.  When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  Fayrer’s  house  at 
Lucknow  was  used  both  as  a fortress  and  hospital,  and  during  the  famous 
siege,  he  not  only  did  his  share  of  fighting,  but  had  to  prevent  sickness  from 
overcrowding,  and  to  treat  the  wounded,  among  whom  were  Henry  Lawrence, 
Outram,  and  Napier. 

After  the  Mutiny  was  over,  Fayrer  returned  to  England,  broken  down  in 
health,  in  March,  1858,  but,  instead  of  resting,  as  most  men  would  have  done, 
in  order  to  recuperate,  he  entered  at  Edinburgh  University  as  a medical 
student,  rubbed  up  his  classics  so  as  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination, 
studied  chemistry,  botany,  and  anatomy,  worked  at  the  hospital,  passed  a 
special  examination,  and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  March,  1859.  A month 
later,  in  April,  1859,  he  began  work  as  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  Hospital  of  Calcutta.  Here,  again,  his  wonderful  energy  enabled  him 
to  do  the  work  of  several  ordinary  men.  Besides  his  lectures  at  the  hospital, 
he  had  to  give  courses  of  operative  surgery,  perform  numerous  operations,  and 
attend  to  private  practice.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  he  managed  to  find 
time  for  scientific  work,  and  made  investigations  into  the  pathology  of  various 
febrile  and  septic  diseases  of  India  which  had  previously  received  there  little 
or  no  attention.  He  took  up  the  hygiene  of  hospitals,  and  drew  official 
attention  to  the  defects  in  structure  and  sanitation  which  rendered  the  Indian 
hospitals  unhealthy.  But  the  research  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest 
was  his  zoological  work  on  the  snakes  of  India,  and  his  physiological 
investigation  into  the  action  of  their  venom.  The  difficulties  under  which  his 
scientific  work  was  carried  on  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had  often  to 
leave  an  experiment  in  order  to  attend  to  his  hospital  work,  and  while  there 
amputating  a limb,  or  performing  some  other  operation,  his  mind  would  be 
disturbed  by  anxiety  regarding  the  condition  of  his  private  patients  who  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  him. 

His  scientific  interests  were  very  wide  in  character.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  meteorological  work  that  he  had  done  that  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1859.  When  on  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  he  proposed  an  ethnological  investigation  of  the  races  of 
India.  This  proposal  produced  some  useful  reports,  but  was  never  fully 
carried  out.  Another  proposal  to  form  a Zoological  Society  and  Gardens  in 
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-Calcutta,  which  he  made  when  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1SG9,  was 
more  fortunate,  and,  though  delayed  for  a time,  it  was  ultimately  canied  into 
effect. 

For  a time  Fayrer  was  surgeon  to  the  Governor-General  and  also  President 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University.  In  1870,  he  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  on  his  travels  through  the  North-West  of  India,  and  Lord 
Mayo  in  the  Terai  in  the  following  year.  In  1872,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  became  President  of  the  Medical  Board  at  the 
India  Office.  His  magnificent  work  on  the  Thanatophidia  of  India  had  been 
published  by  the  Government,  and,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed, 
in  collaboration  with  Lauder  Brunton,  the  researches  he  had  begun  in  India 
on  snake  venom.  Their  researches  on  Cobra  Venom  were  published  in  the 
‘Boy.  Soc.  Proc.’  No.  145,  1873,  and  No.  149,1874,  and  on  Crotatus  Venom  in 
‘ Boy.  Soc.  Proc.’  No.  159,  1875.  They  examined  the  antidotal  action  of  many 
substances,  and  found  that  permanganate  of  potash,  which  Fayrer  had 
already  tried,  appeared  to  be  most  promising  (‘Boy.  Soc.  Proc./  1878,  vol.  27, 
p.  465). 

In  1875,  Fayrer  accompanied  King  Edward  VII,  who  was  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  his  tour  through  India,  and  but  for  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
firm  decision  in  difficult  circumstances,  the  Prince  might  have  been  induced 
by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  various  personages  to  visit  infected  places,  with 
the  probable  result  that  cholera  might  have  spread  over  large  districts  of 
India,  and  that  our  King  might  never  have  returned  from  his  visit  to  that 
part  of  the  Empire. 

In  1876,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  was  a Member 
of  Council  in  1895.  As  President  of  the  Medical  Board  at  the  India  Office, 
he  had  much  to  do  with  matters  of  public  health,  and  in  addition  to  his 
official  work,  he  became  President  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  in  1879, 
gave  the  Croonian  Lectures  on  the  “ Climate  and  Fevers  of  India,”  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  in  1882,  represented  the  Government  of  India 
at  the  International  Cholera  Conference,  in  Borne,  in  1884,  and  was  President 
of  the  Section  of  Preventive  Medicine  in  the  Hygienic  Congress  in  London, 
in  1891. 

He  was  a good  linguist,  and  was  obliged  to  acquire  a fair  knowledge  of 
Hindostani  and  Persian,  in  order  to  conduct  the  correspondence  necessitated 
by  the  offices  he  held  at  Lucknow.  He  knew  sufficient  Italian  to  be  qualified  , 
to  pass  the  examinations  for  M.D.  at  Borne,  and  to  make  a speech  in  Italian 
when  he  was  representing  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  at  the  Tercentenary 
of  Galileo  at  Padua. 

The  law  regarding  experiments  on  animals  prevented  him  and  Brunton 
from  continuing  the  researches  on  antidotes  to  snake  venom  they  were 
making  in  1875,  but  in  1903  Captain  Leonard  Bogers  was  able  to  continue 
their  work  by  means  of  Professor  A.  D.  Waller’s  method  of  keeping  animals 
continuously  under  chloroform  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more.  In  conjunction 
with  him  they  published  a joint  paper  in  the  ‘Boy.  Soc.  Proc./  1904,  vol.  73, 
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p.  323,  and  the  method  there  described  has  since  been  successful  in  saving 
several  lives  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

In  trying  to  sum  up  Fayrer’s  work,  one  meets  with  the  great  difficulty  that 
so  much  of  it  was  official,  and  the  credit  for  such  work  goes  rather  to  the 
office  than  to  the  individual.  Thus  the  enormous  amount  of  good  which  he 
did  in  his  official  capacity  cannot  be  estimated,  except  from  the  official  recog- 
nition it  received,  not  only  during  the  Burmese  War,  but  in  every  office  which 
he  tilled. 

His  chief  scientific  work  consisted  in  his  early  meteorological  observations, 
his  proposal  of  an  ethnological  investigation  of  the  races  of  India,  his 
foundation  of  a Zoological  Society  and  Zoological  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  his 
contributions  to  sanitation  and  to  the  pathology  of  Indian  diseases,  and,  most 
of  all,  in  his  work  on  venomous  snakes.  His  monumental  work  on  the 
Thanatophidia  of  India  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  subject, 
and  the  researches  which  he  began  in  India,  and  continued  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  others  in  England,  have  now  led  to  a method  of  treating  the  bites  of 
venomous  snakes,  which  can  be  applied  to  bites  of  all  kinds,  and  used  every- 
where. 

There  was  a remarkable  similarity,  in  many  respects,  between  Fayrer  and 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  Huxley,  and  this  likeness  was  the  attraction 
which  drew  them  together,  and  led  to  their  close  friendship.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  every  human  face  a resemblance  may  be  traced  to  some  animal,  and 
this  was  markedly  the  case  both  in  Fayrer  and  Huxley.  Especially  in  his 
later  years,  Huxley’s  face  and  head  suggested  that  of  a lion,  while  Fayrer’s 
large  open  forehead  and  calm  expression  reminded  one  of  an  elephant,  and  one 
could  hardly  look  at  him  without  thinking  how  rightly  the  Hindoos  have 
chosen  an  elephant’s  head  for  their  god  of  wisdom.  Both  men  were  alike  in 
the  extraordinary  energy  they  possessed,  in  the  stern  uprightness  of  their 
characters,  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  wideness  of  their  interests, 
in  the  clearness  of  their  views,  the  correctness  of  their  decisions,  their 
absolute  fearlessness,  their  prompt  and  energetic  action,  their  firm  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  whatever  they  thought  right,  in  their  tenacity  of  purpose,  in 
a certain  impatience  of  opposition,  and  in  their  great  success  in  overcoming 
it.  Associated  with  these  qualities  which  compelled  admiration,  were  an 
extraordinary  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which  gained  the  affection  of 
all  who  knew  them.  In  Fayrer,  the  writer  of  the  Notice  lost  one  of  his  best 
and  truest  friends,  who  could  always  be  confidently  relied  upon  in  case  of 
need.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  every  one  of  Fayrer’s  friends,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  At  his  funeral,  one  of  the  wreaths  bore  the  gracious 
inscription  : “ For  auld  lang  syne,  from  Edward  VII.” 


L.  B. 


